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Fig. 1. RrBERA: THE WISE MAN WITH A LOOKING-GLASS 
E. and A. Silberman Galleries, New York 








The Wise Man with 


A Looking-Glass By De.puine Fitz Darsy 
College Park, Maryland 


HEN a youth of fabulous beauty died pining for his own reflec- 
tion, the nymphs of Hellas wept. But when a man of ripe 
years and noble mind, though he had the face of a satyr, was 

seen attentively studying his unseemly lineaments in a mirror, the common 
people of Athens shrugged and laughed. Then, as their amusement was 
dissipated, they became afraid, vindictive, and at last contrite. We will not 
follow the Athenians’ bad example: nor shall we make sport of Jusepe 
Ribera’s Wise Man with a Looking-Glass (Fig. 1) when we have ascer- 
tained who he is. 

He resided in Vienna as long as that city offered hospitality to men of 
his kind; more recently he has been the guest of the Messrs. E. and A. 
Silberman of New York. Traveling thence incognito, he has made visits to 
Baltimore, Tulsa, and Montreal, where he has been introduced as A Beggar 
Philosopher.’ But he should not be confused with those numerous Cynics 
who trailed after him, shamelessly advertizing their mendicancy with scrip 
and staff. Though he still bears the name scvLapio, assumed many years 
ago, no one is deceived by the absurd pretense that he is the god of healing. 
Patently of Greek origin but of the humble folk who boast no kinship with 
Apollo’s line, he is easily distinguished from the well-bred heirs of AEscu- 
lapius, for, since the age of the great Asclepiad Hippocrates, these have 
ever borne the god’s device — a serpent wound about a staff. The Father 
of Medicine did indeed live in this Philosopher’s time, was honored in the 
same society and portrayed by the same sculptors; and, as both men were 
probably painted by Ribera, a careless interchange of titles may account 
for the false name of the Wise Man with the Mirror. Anticipating other 
likely errors, we insist that he was no contemporary of Ribera, neither the 
child of humanists, who were wont to bestow Greek names upon their 
sons, nor one of those Scolapi,’ who, in the Renaissance and later, main- 
tained the Scuole Pie for the instruction of orphaned boys. 

See The Baltimore Museum of Art, A Survey of Spanish Painting through Goya (January 
3-31, 1937), No. 7; The Philbrook Art Museum, Tulsa, Oklahoma, Spanish Exhibition (Septem- 
ber-November 1940, No. 11); Montreal Art Association, Montreal, Canada, Benefit Exhibition 
for the Victims of the Atlantic (February-March 1942); and S. Bourgeois, Masterpieces in 
Montreal on War Service, Art News XLI (February 15, 1942), p. 23. 

*The Italian Scolapi (from Scuole Pie) and the Castilian Escolapios (from Escuelas Pias) are 


both portmanteau words. 
COPYRIGHT 1948 BY JULIA MUNSON SHERMAN 
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On the contrary, he is a man convicted of corrupting youth, of con- 
spiring against the state, of blaspheming the gods; furthermore, he has been 
accused of bigamy and the crime of felo de se. These charges, though all 
unjust, made him proscribed in dark ages before both gentile and Christian. 
Indeed, whenever inquisitores heretice pravitatis were active, a circum- 
spect householder would hardly dare to give him sanctuary except on con- 
dition that he adopt a pseudonym. At the time when scholars of Northern 
Europe proclaimed themselves disciples of the Philosophers and devout men 
of the South vehemently reacted against them, the host of the Sage may 
have elected to disguise his guest. Then, perhaps, the Wise Man himself 
suggested with his own droll humor that he borrow a name which he had 
spoken on a memorable occasion. “Crito,” he had said, as his voice grew 
faint, “We owe a cock to Asklepios; don’t forget to pay it.” This Wise 
Man's name is Socrates. 

However pleasant we consider the idea of the subtle deceit and the 
covert jest, we must admit the alternative that a gross blunder may have 
concealed his identity. If the word socraTE(s) had been written on the 
canvas, then scvLaPio, with two coinciding letters, might be a palimpsest. 
But, in that event, even the partially obliterated name must have been a 
late addition, for Ribera’s Philosophers issued from his atelier anonymous 
and cognizable only to a select group of savants. There is, nevertheless, 
the analogous case of one marked anassaGora, formerly in the collection 
of Prince Liechtenstein. Lost for many years, this painting has been ade- 
quately described. Of dimensions normal to the Philosopher Series (50 in. 
by 39.5 in.), it was somewhat larger than the work inscribed scvLapPio 
(44.5 in. by 34.5 in.); but the discrepancy is scarcely important for the 
latter may have lost a 2.5 inch margin at some time when it was accom- 
modated to an insufficient frame. Unlike the Silberman painting, the aNas- 
sacora bore a legend: ‘“‘Josephf (sic) a Ribera yspanus Valentinus f. 1636.” 
Apart from the anomaly noted, which may be charged to misreading, the 
signature appears plausible. Until the Liechtenstein work comes to light, 
we shall indicate only that both these Wise Men were once lodged in 
Vienna® and that a name of Italian, not Latin or Spanish, orthography 
was presumably applied to both by a restorer. There were snobbish col- 


3See A. Kronfeld, Fiihrer durch die Liectensteinsche Gemdldegalerie, Vienna, 1931, on a series 
of six Philosophers, signed by Ribera: No. 455, 457, 4372, 4374, 4376, 4377 (the ANASSA- 
GORA). The prefixed 4 (/t) signifies that these works had disappeared and that the numbers 
and descriptions quoted were derived from the earlier catalogue by H. O. Miethke. None of 
these Philosophers held a mirror. But No. 56, 373, and 375, which are unassigned, may have 
belonged to paintings that had already disappeared before Miethke’s time. 
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lectors who sought Philosophers because they seemed to confer a patent 
of erudition upon the owner; and there were admittedly painters, never 
employed by Ribera, who freely imitated his Wise Men without knowing 
the identity of the particular Sage whom they portrayed. Such untutored 
craftsmen may have been personally responsible for the inept titles of their 
spurious products. But only genuine works of Ribera and replicas made 
under his supervision display the intelligently planned harmony of portrait, 
pose, and attribute that distinguishes this Socrates with a Mirror. 

Of all the countenances of Philosophers, that of Socrates is the best 
known. He has been easily recognized by any cultured man who lived 
before the decay of Rome or after the High Renaissance. In the Middle 
Ages, men had indeed forgotten his memorable features, and, even in 1553, 
they did not know how he had looked.’ But soon thereafter antiquarians 
correctly identified ancient portraits of Socrates, enabling Antoine Lafréry 
(in 1569 and 1570) and Théodore Gallé (in 1598 and 1606) to publish 
engravings after sculptures that are still extant and accredited.’ Also André 
Thevet, the cosmographer of Henri III, included a reasonably good likeness 
of the Philosopher (Fig. 2) in the sumptuous volume that he dedicated to 
his sovereign in 1584.° Archeologists should have recognized Socrates, 
even if they had not the confirmation of valid inscriptions, for this Wise 
Man had been precisely and brilliantly described.‘ 

Two accounts of his person rank among the masterpieces of literature. 
The first was written by Plato as if it had been spoken by Alcibiades, 
tipsy and loquacious. If we fancy the speaker, who was handsome, just 
drunk enough to play the role of the young Dionysus with consummate 
effect, the spirit of the banquet scene is enhanced. He said: 

“T shall praise Socrates in a figure which will appear to him to be a 
caricature, and yet I do not mean to laugh at him, but only to speak the 

‘See J. J. Bernoulli, Griechische Tkonographiec, Munich, 1901, I, p. 192, and Promptwaire des 
Medalles des plus renommees personnes (par Charles Fontaine), 4 Lyons chez Gvillavme Roville, 
1553, p. 118 (dedicated on p. 248 of the secend part to Henri II). 

"See Illustrium virorum .. . vultus, Rome, 1569, VI and XL (dedicated by the Portuguese 
Achille Statius to Cardinal Granvelle) ; Imagines illustrium, Rome, 1570, p. 51 (with commen- 
tary by Fulvio Orsini); T. Gallé, Ilustrium imagines, Antwerp, 1598 (without text), and 
Antwerp, 1606, pp. 133, 134 (with text by Johannes Faber of Bamberg). 

"See A. Thevet, Les vrais pourtraits et vies des hommes illustres, grecs, latins, et payens, 
recueillis des leurs tableaux, liures. medalles antiques et modernes, par André Thevet angov- 
moisin, Paris, p. 78. This author is uncritical, and many of his illustrations must be dismissed 


as free modern inventions. The source of his Socrates has evidently not been discovered; but 
seemingly he had confidence in its authenticity for he said in his text, “Comme i estoye sur les 
termes d’acheminer la fin de ce second liure, vay recouuert d’vn mien bon Seigneur & amy 
(Chiflet?) le pourtrait de ce Philosophe Athenien, lequel plustost 1 eusse mis en liste, si ie n’eusse 
promis de representer son effigie, telle que on l’a trouuee dans plusiers liures & pieces antiques 
au pays de Grece...” 

‘For a list of literary accounts of Socrates see E. Q. Visconti, Iconographie grecque, Milan, 
1824, I, p. 225, ncte 1, and J. J. Bernoulli, of. cit., 1, pp. 184, 185. 
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truth. I say then that he is exactly like the masks of Silenus, which may 


be seen sitting in the statuaries’ shop. . . . I say, also, that he is like 
Marsyas, the satyr. You will not deny, Socrates, that your face is like 
that of a satyr. .. . When we hear any other speaker, even a very good 


one, his words produce absolutely no effect upon us in comparison, 
whereas the very fragments of you and your words, even at second hand, 
and however imperfectly repeated, amaze and possess the soul of every 
man, woman, and child, who comes within hearing of them. . . . But 
when I leave his presence the love of popularity gets the better of me. 
And therefore I run away and fly from him . . . the most astonishing 
thing of all is his absolute unlikeness to any human being that is or ever 
has been .. . of this strange being you will never be able to find any 
likeness, however remote, . . . except that which I have already sug- 
gested of Silenus and the satyrs. .. . ” (Plato, Symposium, 215 B, 
according to Jowett.) 

The second description, though slightly less familiar, is more explicit. 
Xenophon told how Socrates, dining out, entertained the guests by engag- 
ing in a beauty contest with Critobulus, and how he described his own 
features: first, the eyes, wide apart and bulging, like a crab’s; then the 
nose, snub and flat, but kindlier than the haughty nose that erects a spite- 
fence between the eyes; finally the mouth, capacious and rimmed with 
thick lips. Mirthfully Socrates concluded: 

“And do you not consider this to be a proof of my superior beauty, 
that the Naiads, who are goddesses, engender Sileni like me?” (Xeno- 
phon, Symposium, V.) 

These passages, at least, Ribera may have known. The painter was 
not presumably a classical scholar; yet, when he calls Naples by the ancient 
name Parthenope,” he does remind us of those quaint, romantic pedants 
who speak of Troy as Ilium. From the erudite noblemen who were his 
patrons, he doubtless absorbed much ancient lore; by them he was re- 
quired to know the traits of Silenus and of Marsyas;° by those who 
expressly desired a portrait of Socrates, he was probably made acquainted 
with the famous literary accounts of “this strange being.” 

But to paint Socrates, Ribera had not to rely solely upon the similes 
of Plato and Xenophon. Fortunately the Greeks had loved to portray this 
Wise Man not only in words but in bronze and stone. Of more than thirty 
sculptured portraits preserved till today, Ribera surely knew a few.'’ Lec 

"As he does in the signatures of the Drunken Silenus, Naples, 1626; the etching of the same 
subject, 1628; the Ordeal of St. Sebastian, Leningrad, 1628; the Martyrdom of St. Andrew, 
Budapest, 1628; the Nativity, Aachen, 1629; the Nativity, formerly in Hamburg, 1630. 

*See D. F. Darby, In the train of a vagrant Silenus, Art in America, XXXI1 (1943), pp. 140f.; 
also the paintings of dpollo and Marsyas, in the museums of Brussels and Naples. 

“See R. Kekulé von Stradonitz, Die Bildnisse des Sokrates, Abhandlungen der Kéniglich- 


Preussischen Akademie des Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-Historische Classe, Berlin, 1908, pp. 
1-59 (contributions having independent pagination). 
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turers in the Accademia Romana may have introduced their students, 
including one they called “the little Spaniard,” to the ancient herm that 
Pope Pius V had sent to the Capitoline Museum in 1566; and Mario 
Farnese, to whose suite Ribera was for a time attached,'' would have 
given him leave to study and sketch the inscribed herm and the marble 
head (Fig. 4) in the great Farnese collection.'* Examination of Ribera’s 
painting suggests that the sculptured head especially attracted him; this 
portrait alone can account for the fact that the ears of Jusepe’s Socrates 
are not covered by the locks and that the hair of the head and that of the 
beard are not commingled but distinct. Kekulé von Stradonitz gave singular 
praise to the Farnese head, finding in it the hardiness, simplicity, homeli- 
ness, and good nature which were salient qualities of the living Socrates." 
Of the Silenesque aspect little appears in the marble or the painting, except 
what was natural and inevitable; and this little is not exaggerated but 
rather mollified. Perhaps Ribera was fortunate in that the caricatured 
Socrates which later came from Tusculum to the Villa Albani had not yet 
come to light; but if he rejected some work of its type and preferred the 
Farnese head as his model, he thereby showed taste and good judgment. 

Thus, although two millenia had passed since the death of the Philos- 
opher, sheer luck enabled Ribera to paint a Socrates that Plato and Xeno- 
phon, as well as his own contemporaries, would easily have recognized. 
The artist had much less reliable information on the iconography of other 
Philosophers whom he essayed to depict; yet he had the temerity to present 
many of them de face and a few returning the beholder’s glance. He must 
therefore have had reason other than lack of a model for portraying Socrates 
in profil perdu, the countenance itself appearing only in a mirrored image. 
“If you would lead men, you must turn your back upon them,” is a witty 
quip of the kind that Spaniards delight in. It is quoted now in the slightly 
different words of a modern philosopher,'* but it was perhaps invented 
many times before it became cast in durable form and hence attributable. 


"See G. Bottari and S. Ticozzi, Raccolta di Lettere, Milan, 1822, I, p. 289, Letter xcvii, dated 
December 11, 1618, in which Lodovico Caracci speaks of Ribera as “quel pittore Spagnuolo... 
che stava col signor Mario Farnese.” 1 believe that he refers to Mario, Duke of Latera, who 
was Capitano generale dell’armi pontificalt under Clement VIII and Paul V. He died at Rome 
in 1619, in which year, if not earlier, Ribera was employed by the Duke of Osuna. See P. Litta, 
Famiglie celebri italiane, Milan, 1820-1856, IX, Tav. viii. 

"See R. Kekulé von Stradonitz, of. cit., p. 26. The herm is No. 12 (Fig. 13) and the head 
No. 17 (Fig. 16) in the catalogue. 

Cf. A. Hekler, Die Bildniskunst der Griechen und Romer, Stuttgart, 1912 (English ed., New 
York, 1912), p. xi and Pl. 19; and K. Schefold, Die Bildnisse der antiken Dichter, Redner, und 
Denker, Basel, 1943, p. 68 and illustration. 

“Havelock Ellis, lover and irterpreter of Spain, in his introduction to J. K. Huysmans’ Against 
the Grain (1884). 
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Quevedo must have known it, for he rang a change on it when he offered 
this proposition: “How to make all the pretty women go after you?” and 
this solution: “Go ahead of them!”’? Quevedo and Ribera had much in 
common, including friends and patrons. Both knew that Socrates had 
gone ahead, leading all the other Wise Men, Megarians, Academics, Peri- 
patetics, Cynics, Stoics, Skeptics, Epicureans; and that many, like Alcibi- 
ades, tempted to flee, saw only his shoulders, far in advance of them. The 
fact that models viewed de espaldas and models with looking-glasses had 
become popular with painters since Titian’s day, is relevant but indirectly 
significant. For the attribute too there are other reasons, more subtle and 
cogent. 

First, Socrates disdained to put himself on record, as did other Philos- 
ophers, by bequeathing books to posterity."* He made “neuer booke nor 
shewed neuer booke to his dissiples . . . would not lete his connynge to be 
wretyn, or put in “skynnes of deede beestis.”’’ Therefore, it is only the 
mirrored Socrates — clearly, even brilliantly reflected by his pupils — that 
we can ever hope to know. 

Second, Socrates tenaciously held to the precept authorized perhaps by 
Chilon, perhaps by Bias, and inscribed on the temple of the Delphian 
Apollo, the yr. cavrév of the Sages — “Know thyself.”’* Once, when 
Phaedrus asked Socrates what credence he put in a myth, the Philosopher 
replied: 


“T must first know myself, as the Delphian inscription says; and | 
should be absurd indeed if, while I am still in ignorance of myself, I were 
to be curious about that which is not my business. And therefore I say 
farewell to all this (and, we interpolate, turn my back upon it); the 
common opinion is enough for me. For, as I was saying, I want to know, 
not about this, but about myself. Am I indeed a wonder more com- 
plicated and swollen with passion than the serpent Typho, or a creature 
of a gentler and simpler sort, to whom Nature has given a diviner and 
lowlier destiny?” (Plato, Phaedrus, 229 E, according to Jowett) 


*F, de Quevedo y Villegas, Libro de todas las cosas y otras muchas mds, printed in 1631. 
(Tabla de proposiciones: 1.— Para que anden tras ti todas las mujeres hermosas. . . . Tabla 
de soluctones: 1.— Anda tt delante dellas.) 

"See Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Philosophers, 1, 16, where Socrates heads a list of eight 
who wrote nothing. Of the others only Carneades has much claim to eminence. Usually Ribera’s 
Philosophers have books or scrolls. 

"See The Dicts and Sayings of the Philosophers, Early English Text Society, Original Series, 
No. 211, ed. by C. F. Biihler, London, 1941, pp. 72, 73. The Dicts was derived through a French 
intermediary from the Spanish Bocados de Oro, itself an intermediary between an Arabic work 
of the XI century and the Latin Liber Philosophorum Moralium Antiquorum of the XIII Cen- 
tury. 

*One can get a good idea of the vitality of this maxim and of the curious interpretations to 
which it is subject by consulting Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations, 11th ed. (1937), pp. 1004, n. 2 
(Plutarch); p. 6 (Chaucer); p. 207, n. 5 (Charron); p. 1041 (Cervantes); p. 207 (Pope) ; 
p. 544 (R. F. Burton). 
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He was, of course, no introvert, as he proves when he goes on to explain 
why he rarely visited rural spots, lovely as these were: 
“IT am a lover of knowledge, and the men who dwell in the city are 
my teachers, and not the trees or the country.” 
One’s self was to him simply an ever available subject for observation, from 
which one could, by enlarging the field, learn to know other men. 

The mirror of Socrates would thus be a material emblem, standing for 
an abstract idea, not easily expressed by brush or chisel. Yet, in the Middle 
Ages, craftsmen had found a way to picture the concept; they had made 
the mirror the sign of Prudence. And Prudence herself was the embodi- 
ment of @pédvynots, Practical Wisdom, the primary Virtue of the Philos 
ophers.'® She was a strange being with two faces.” If Ribera wished to 
endow that other prodigy of wisdom with two faces, yet not offend the 
realists’ taste, he had, as we say, “to do it with mirrors.” 

But the third reason for Socrates’ mirror would convince even those 
blunt or literal minds that could neither appreciate innuendo nor interpret 
a sign. “Socrates,” said Diogenes Laertius, “recommended the constant 
use of the mirror, to the end that handsome men might acquire a correspond- 
ing behavior and ugly men conceal their defects by education.”** The 
unnamed sources of the biographer have received corroboration from Plu- 
tarch, from Galen, and from Apuleius.” Men but a little older than Ribera 
were not heedless of what these respected authors had said or reluctant to 
translate and expound the ancient texts;** and men, somewhat younger, 
were still pleased with the Wise Man with a Looking-Glass. 

These charged other artists to reproduce Jusepe’s painting.** A similar 
picture, which is not a copy but surely a germane work, appeared a few 
years ago at the Chateau de Villandry (Fig. 3). As Socrates, it would 
not have satisfied any patron well acquainted with either the iconography 
or the literary accounts of the Philosopher. Inasmuch as the reflected face 


"See Cicero, De Finibus, V, xiii (36), on the Four Virtues. Their names, with some varia- 
tion in the case of Justice, had already been used by Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno. 

*The XVI Century author Cesare Ripa described Prudence as a woman with two faces, a 
mirror in her left hand, and an arrow with a remora attached, in her right. See his Iconologia, 
in the edition of Paris, 1677, p. 206 (xxxvii). 

"See Diogenes Laertius, op. cit., Il, 34; also The Dicts, pp. 98, 99, for Socrates’ rejoinder to 
a woman that reviled him: “Thu arte a myrrour that it is so trouble and derke, that the beaute 
of my vissage maye nat be seene thereinne.” 

*See A. Philip McMahon, Francis Bacon’s essay “Of Beauty,” Publications of the Modern 
Language Association, LX, no. 3 (September 1945), p. 723, notes 34-37. 

*Ibid., p. 725, note 49, on the French moralist Pierre de la Primaudaye. 

*See A. L. Mayer, Jusepe de Ribera, Leipzig, 2nd ed., 1923, pp. 69f., on Philosophers in the 
collection of D. Ramon Maroto at Palma de Majorca, including two alike representing ‘Socrates 
looking at himself in a mirror,” both attributable to Luca Giordano. Dr. Mayer usually left the 
Philosophers undesignated. 
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resembles that of Leonardo da Vinci, who was fancifully conceived by 
Cinquecentisti as the living image of Aristotle,” the Villandry painting 
may be an Aristotle with an emblem that is slightly inept. Ancient authors 
did not expressly describe the Peripatetic as a mirror-gazer; but Arabic 
writers, who promoted him to the primacy and caused him to appropriate 
much that belonged to his fellows, did tell of his tricks with mirrors and 
burning-glasses and honored him as the master of the Physiognomists, to 
whom, of course, the mirror is indispensable.** Moreover, Plato “advised 
those who get drunk to view themselves in a mirror; for they would then 
abandon the habit that so disfigures them.”** In the renowned School of 
Athens, not Aristotle but the venerable Plato bears conspicuous resemblance 
to Leonardo; therefore, on the authority of Raphael, the Villandry Philos- 
opher may rationally be designated as the chief of the Academy. But, if 
the window — a detail not found in the Silberman work — purposefully 
suggests the narrow aperture of a prison cell, then surely the painter in- 
tended to portray no other than Socrates. 

The Villandry Wise Man has been praised for its rich color and pre- 
sented as the work of Velasquez, painted shortly after his first journey to 
Italy.” The attribution was not influenced by acquaintance with the cog- 
nate painting now in New York. The conjectured authorship and date, 
both unconfirmed, should be comforted by the assurance that Velasquez 
visited Ribera in 1630. Both Spaniards were highly esteemed by the Duke 
of Alcala, then Viceroy of Naples, who, it is believed, conceived the idea 
of the Philosopher Series. Though a Sevillian and a good friend of Pacheco, 
the nobleman preferred Ribera. Are the two Philosophers mementos of a 
contest won by Ribera by reason of his superior portrayal of Socrates? 


* * * 


Jusepe was almost certainly not the first artist to furnish Socrates with 
the mirror of Prudence. Such kinsmen of Thevet’s Socrates as were not 


*See L. Planiscig, Leonardos Portriéte und Aristoteles, Festschrift fiir Julius Schlosser, Zurich, 
1927, pp. 137ff., especially p. 140f.; and F. E. Washburn Freund, Leonardo’s Portraits and 
Aristotle, International Studio, LXXXVII (July 1927), pp. 28ff. 

*See L. Thorndike, 4 history of magic and experimental science, New York, 1923, I, pp. 179, 
236, 468, 644, 688; II, pp. 177, 199, 262, 328f., 442, 485, 575, 910, and Chapter XLVIII (on the 
Pseudo-Aristotle). Those who accepted the astrological doctrine of the Magnus Annus would 
have fancied Leonardo, a universal genius, as an Aristotle born again. 

*See Diogenes Laertius, of. cit., III, 39; also The Dicts, pp. 138, 139. 


*See J. Milward, The Carvallo Collection of Spanish Art, International Studio, LXXXIV 
(August 1926), p. 23. Since I have not seen Dr. Carvallo’s picture, I cannot comment on the 
validity of the attribution. It is not a product of Ribera’s atelier. Jusepe’s Philosophers were 
made in multiple, and the Silberman painting may be a work of c. 1630, or a contemporary 
replica. 
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maimed probably held a mirror in the left hand. More important is the 
small marble relief (Fig. 5) that was stored among the Farnese possess.o.:s 
at Portici. There, in 1762, it was seen by Winckelmann who described it 
as “Socrates . . . with the hemlock or poison which he was condemned 
to drink.”** According to Gerhard, who inclined to Winckelmann’s ex- 
planation, Socrates holds a cup (schale) in his hand; and, according to 
Bernoulli, “the old man” is presented “in the act of lifting a cup to his 
mouth.” Inspection of the relief demonstrates the progressive inaccuracy 
of these accounts. Actually, the man bends over an object in his hand 
and studies it with more curious attention than any ordinary cup would 
command. It is apparently a flat disc enclosed in an annular border of 
considerable thickness and convexity, by its very construction unfit for 
use as a drinking vessel. It is indeed a sort of mirror — not the mirror 
with a handle or the mirror on a support, which were household utensils 
— but an instrument ingeniously fashioned with a view to portability. 
Representative of the type which, when equipped with a hinge, serves 
as both mirror and box-lid, it was invented between 450 and 300 B.c. and 
later classified by archaeologists as the, specchio a scatola (snuff-box mir- 
ror).”" 

The failure of Winckelmann and his successors to recognize the object 
forced a choice of these unsatisfactory alternatives: either the artist intended 
to depict only a shepherd about to take a drink, or he treated his grand 
theme, the tragic death of Socrates, with naiveté incredible in an ancient 
sculptor. Some critics, reluctant to abandon Socrates, attributed the marble 
to a pupil of Donatello. Kekulé von Stradonitz contrived to evade the 
issue of the date and preferred to call the old man “a silenus’’ because, as 
he thought, the very ingenuousness of the Quattrocentisti would have made 
them incapable of portraying Socrates with the features of the lascivious 
tutor of Bacchus.” He argued advisedly but failed to explain why any 
artist, Hadrianic, medieval, or Renaissance, would make one of those sileni, 
who are notoriously wanton, as sober and absorbed and contemplative as 
Socrates. Recognition of the attribute as a mirror overrules the objections. 
Socrates with the Hemlock is a noble subject, but Socrates with the Mirror, 


*See J. J. Winckelmann, Werke, Dresden, 1808-1820, II, p. 143. 

See E. Gerhard, Neapels Antike Bildwerke, Stuttgart, 1823, p. 13; cf. J. J. Bernoulli, of. cit., 
I, pp. 203f. (in his catalogue gamma). Bernoulli admits resemblance of the ‘old man” to the 
Socrates of the Vatican herm (in his catalogue No. 4). I observe that the head of Socrates in 
left profile, drawn from an object in the collection of Fulvio Orsini (Gallé’s No. 133 and 
Kekulé’s Fig. 7), is a Renaissance derivative of the Naples relief. 

"See Enciclopedia Universal Ilustrada, s.v. espejo; and Enciclopedia Italiana, s.v. specchto. 

"See R. Kekulé von Stradonitz, of. cit., pp. 15f., No. 29b of his catalogue. 
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though not ludicrous, must bear a seriocomic aspect. Should any crafts 
man treat this in the grand manner, the laugh, we think, would be at his 
expense. 

The fawn’s skin,** on which the sculptured Socrates sits, may represent 
merely a hide, draped, for comfort, over the hard bench; but it may also 
imply the transfer of the dionysiac emblem to the Sage who, as Plato said, 
resembled the merry god.’ The knotty stick, though it would be inap- 
propriate to Socrates condemned to die, is the staff carried by the Philos- 
opher on his customary perambulations. He has evidently stopped to rest 
those feet that the rough stones bruised and the bitter poets mocked. Mean- 
while, he seizes the idle moment to study his face in his portable mirror. 
He has no sandals, Plato and Aristophanes having said that he was always 
unshod; but he wears the Philosophers’ ample pallium, a garment that 
Silenus, unashamed of his pot-belly, never would have owned. 

Supposing that the relief proceeds from one of the Farnese collections,” 
and assuming besides that one of the cognoscenti of the XVII Century 
knew what it meant, we may conjecture that Ribera saw it and derived 
from it the general idea of his painting. The changes that he made are not 
irrational aberrations. The pallium has been replaced by a motley assem- 
blage of moth-eaten, frayed, and knotted rags. These are singularly appro- 
priate to Socrates, for, when the tempestuous scold Xanthippe tore the 
coat off his back in the market-place,** he did not bother to hide the rents. 
In this or some other tattered garment, he went to the theatre where they 
were playing Ameipsias’ Connus, for the actors recited or interpolated 
these lines: 

“You come to join us, Socrates, worthiest of a small band and 
emptiest by far! You are a robust fellow. Where can we get you a 
proper coat? 
Your sorry plight is an insult to the cobblers. 
And yet, hungry as he is, this man has never stooped to flatter.” 
As he liked to be laughed at, he would have gone in the same guise to see 
Aristophanes’ competing play wherein the Clouds remarked on how “he 
stalked along the streets . . . going barefoot,” like a beggar. Ever since 
the Connus and the Clouds won prizes in the Dionisia held at Athens in 


37 


It is not, as Winckelmann thought, a lion’s hide. Note the hoofs. 
*For the analogous transfer of a god’s emblem to a Philosopher, see Bernoulli’s discussion (I, 
p. 84f.) of the appropriation of Heracles’ club and lion’s skin by Heracleitus. Cf. also the case 


of A‘sculapius and Hippocrates. 
*As did Kekulé. The relief is not unique. Cf. G. G. Orti di Manara, Gli antichi monumenti 
nel Giardino Giusti in Verona, Verona, 1835, Pl. 1; also Bernoulli, of. cit., I, p. 204. 
*Diogenes Laertius, of. cit., II, 37. 
*Tbid, Il, 28. Translation according to R. D. Hicks. 
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423 B.C., the rags of Socrates have been traditional. Pamphila, in her 
Commentaries told how he would look at new merchandise and congratu- 
late himself on how many things he could do without.** Following Socrates’ 
example, other Philosophers and, at length, the Christian Medicants affected 
the threadbare habit though some were not compelled by want. The fact 
that Ribera’s contemporaries, Ribalta, Zurbaran, and Murillo, used the 
patches and rents of Capuchin and picaro as picturesque elements of design, 
has only an indirect relation to the appearance of Socrates. 

The mirror of the painted Socrates is very different from that of the 
carved. The glass is so held that we can readily perceive the reflection of 
the Wise Man “looking from under his brows with that intent gaze peculiar 
to himself.”** Thus we are made to see two aspects of Socrates, the one 
tangible, the other accidental yet more revealing. The looking-glass itself 
is an obvious anachronism. If we assume a faux pas on Ribera’s part, we 
are not surprised, for we recall how learned contemporaries responsible 
for the authorized version of the English Bible wrote: “. . . now we see 
through a glass, darkly,” and “if any be a hearer of the word, and not a 
doer, he is like unto a man beholding his natural face in a glass.”*” In both 
cases, the Greek word is éoém7pov, which good antiquarians would trans- 
late by the comprehensive noun “mirror.” We remember also that, when 
the English version appeared, Burbage’s men were playing Caesar and 
Cleopatra in doublet and hose, ruff and farthingale. Nevertheless, Ribera’s 
painting was not, like the Jacobean drama, a popular art. It was cultivated 
for the pleasure of erudite men who had examples of every type of ancient 
mirror in their curio cabinets and knew that the appropriate material was 
bronze or silver. Perhaps Ribera deliberately used a modern form so that 
the mirror of his Socrates would not be mistaken for a snuff-box or, let 
us say, a drinking cup. Others of his Philosophers have attributes that are 
anachronisms. The sphere of his Astronomer at Worcester, for example, 
is of the kind that Blaeu, Greuter, and Domenico de’ Rossi made. Per- 
haps Ribera introduced such anachronisms consciously, feeling that they 
were so patent that they would even be funny. The Philosophers really 
belong to no age. However unsociable some of them had been in life, they 
had now become approachable. Perrault, the moderne, was soon to say: 


“Je vois les anciens sans plier les genoux: 
Ils sont grands, il est vrai, mais hommes comme nous.” 


(Siécle de Louis le Grand, 1687) 


“Ibid, I. 25. *Plato, Phaedo, 117 B, according to Jowett. 
“I Corinthians, XIII, 12, and James I, 23. Does St. James here refer to the mirror gazing 
hearers of Socratic Philosophers? Spanish translators, more circumspect, use the word “espejo.” 
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Socrates was always genial and accessible. A statuary’s son who had 
himself wrought stone in his youth, he especially liked to visit artists’ ateliers, 
observe their work, and rouse their minds with the query, sui generis, that 
invites the answer ‘Si.’ To Cleiton, the sculptor, he said, *. . . how do 
you introduce into your statues the life-like aspect which especially attracts 
the eyes of men? .. . Surely by imitating the forms of living men? . . . So 
the imitation of the strain of bodies doing this or that produces pleasure 
in beholders? . . . Must you not then imitate the threat in the eyes of 
fighters and the triumph in that of victors? (Yes?) It is then the business 
of a sculptor to represent in bodily form the energies of the spirit.” 

With Parrhasius, the painter, he discussed the painter’s problems. “Isn't 
the painter’s art one which represents . . . what is concave and convex, 
dark and light, hard and soft, rough and smooth, representing just with 
color young and old bodies? . . . And you compare many persons, put- 
ting together what each out of many has in greatest excellence? . . . Come 
then, do you also imitate . . . conditions of the soul? ... (You don’t? Why 
not?) ... Are not feelings reflected in the eyes? .. . Well then, it is through 
expression of face, and through the attitudes of men, standing or moving, 
that there shine out such things as magnificence and manliness . . . tem- 
perance and wisdom.” 

What had Socrates said to Ribera before he casually turned his back 
and left the painter at his work? He must have liked the originality and 
the honesty of Jusepe’s idea, and the subtle suggestions, spiced, as these 
were, with a dash of his own humor. If he had held the canvas in his 
hands and seen the four virtues reflected from the wide eyes, from the plain 
face, he must have judged his likeness good. 


“Xenophon, Memorabilia, II, 10. Cf. P. Gardner, Principles of Greek Art, New York, 1926, 
pp. 13f. 





























Greek Art in Central 


India By Grorce W. ELDERKIN 


Princeton University 


HE penetration of Hellenistic art into India so strikingly revealed 

by Gandhara sculpture in the second, third and early fourth cen- 

turies' was greatly facilitated by the eastward expansion of the 
Roman empire but centuries before this event Greek sculpture had migrated 
far beyond the eastern limits of Greek population in Asia Minor. The 
conquest of Lydia by Cyrus and his subsequent occupation of the Ionian 
coastal cities brought the Persians into direct contact with the fine archaic 
art and architecture of the Greeks. Cyrus employed captives from these 
cities in the construction of his palaces. According to a building inscrip- 
tion Ionian and Sardian stone-cutters worked on the palace of Darius at 
Susa.” Pliny mentions a sculptor Telephanes, anciently regarded the equal 
of Myron and Polyclitus, who was attracted to the Persian court.’ In 494 
Darius removed the colossal bronze nude statue of Apollo which Canachus 
had made for the Didymaeum and sent it to Ecbatana where it remained 
until returned by Seleucus in 306. Later the bronze statues of the tyran- 
nicides were transported from Athens to Persia which were likewise 
restored to their city after the Macedonian conquest. 

Thus in the first quarter of the fifth century at least three splendid exam- 
ples of late archaic Greek statuary had reached Persia. The fact that these 
statues remained there approximately 175 years apparently in excellent 
condition bears impressive witness to the appeal which the art of the Greeks 
made to their Aryan cousins. This appeal was intensified by the absence 
of a comparable Persian art. At this time in India there seems to have 
been no sculpture of the human figure, the representation of the Buddha 
being symbolic. The migration of Persian and Greek artistic influence to 
the valley of the Indus and beyond into central India had to wait for Alex- 
ander the Great to broaden a path for it. Vincent Smith believed that 
India was never more exposed to foreign ideas than during the Maurya 
dynasty* which began with Chandragupta in 321 B.c. During the reign 
of his son Asoka, who was in touch with the Hellenistic kingdoms, five 
Buddhist missions were appointed to important kings in the west. One of 


‘For the chronology of Gandhara sculpture see Rowland, drt Bulletin 1936, pp. 392, 396. 
*Kent’s translation of this inscription is quoted by Richter, 4. J. 4., 1946, p. 25. 

9H. N., 34, 19, 72. 

*V. A. Smith, dsoka, p. 143. 
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these was to go to Antigonus Gonatas and another to Ptolemy II. There 
were Greek envoys at the Indian court. Megasthenes represented Seleucus 
at the court of Chandragupta in the last quarter of the fourth century. 
Such exchanges quite apart from trade could have facilitated the trans- 
mission of minor objects of art. In proof of strong Persian influence in the 
third century Smith cited the fondness of Asoka (273-232) for monoliths 
which reproduce the Persepolitan bell-capital “surmounted by animals, fre- 
quently placed back to back.”’ The same scholar was inclined to derive 
Asoka’s practice of engraving edicts upon rock from the custom of Darius. 
Other but minor correspondences are given as indications of this influence. 
Bachhofer is of the opinion that Persians fleeing from the victorious Alex- 
ander settled in India.” These and their successors could have transmitted 
knowledge of Greek and Persian art to India. 

A question now arises as to a statue which was erected at Besnagar 
in north central India (Fig. 1). This Yaksi dated by Smith’ and Fischer 
to the third century but to the first by Bachhofer* is reminiscent of archaic 
Ionic art. Although the face is battered its unduly large eye is still discern- 
ible. The statue should be compared with a draped male figure which was 
discovered on the island of Samos (Fig. 2) and has been assigned to a 
sculptor of the Ionian coast. Its date is about 540 B.c.° Both statues 
observe the convention of frontality with the left foot advanced; both have 
very short necks and full round faces. The treatment of the hair is sur- 
prisingly similar, the locks being divided into squarish sections. The dra- 
pery of the Besnagar statue is more ornate but falls in a projecting vertical 
mass between the legs, as in the Samian statue, and clings so closely as to 
reveal their contours.’ The symmetrical arrangement of the folds of the 
Besnagar statue is also a feature of Greek archaism. The rosettes on the 
lowest band of its girdle are matched by those on the waistband of a 
Cypriote figure which was carved in the early years of the fifth century.” 

If these resemblances indicate archaic Ionic influence at Besnagar how 
was this influence transmitted? The sudden appearance of stone sculpture 
in the Maurya kingdom in the third century may imply an earlier Indian 


*Ibid., p. 140. Bachhofer, Early Indian Sculpture, 1, p. 5, points out some differences between 
the Persian and the Indian column. 

°Op. cit., p. 3. 

*v. A. Smith, 4 History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, p. 62. 

°Op. cit., pl. LXI. 

*Buschor, Altsamische Standbilder Ill, p. 46. 

With the four vertical folds of the Samian statue compare the four of a fragment of a draped 
figure from Pasargadae which is dated to the time of Cyrus. Cf. Coomaraswamy, Bull. Mus. 
Fine Arts, Boston, 1939, no. 184, p. 23, fig. 1. 

"Cesnola, Cypriote Antiquities I, pl. XXV. 
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Fig. vie YAKSI OF BESNAGAR Fig. 2. ARCHAIC STATUE FROM THE 
ISLAND OF SAMOS 
Museum of Samos 


Indian Museum, Calcutta 


art in perishable materials but it is equally probable that what occurred 
in Gandhara happened earlier in central India, i. e. both regions came into 
contact with Greek art but with the art of different periods and through 
different intermediaries. The statue from Besnagar felt the spell of archaic 
Ionic style transmitted by Persians; the sculpture of Gandhara was inspired 
by HellenisticRoman style. This archaic art could have continued its 
appeal long after its period just as happened in Italy when statues of archa- 
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istic style were carved for Romans. Furthermore in Asia Minor as in Greece 
there may have been numerous archaic statues visible throughout the Hel- 
lenistic age. It has been suggested that the nude Jain saints in Indian art 
which resemble the archaic nude male statues of Greece were imitated from 
some example imported from Asia Minor.'* The type was not popular 
on the mainland and is well represented along the Ionian coast only at 
Samos. Coomaraswamy observes that Greek and Persian art at the close 
of the sixth century reveal close stylistic resemblance." 

The migration of Ionic artistic influence into northern India included 
architecture. A quasi-lonic capital was discovered at Sarnath, a Jain cen- 
ter, which has been compared with capitals of the Didymaeum," the tem- 
ple from which the colossal nude Apollo by Canachus was removed to 
Persia in the first decade of the fifth century. A further Indian obligation 
to western example may have been the Buddhist practice of inscribing 
names of donors upon pillars and other parts of sacred buildings. This 
practice was very common at Barhut.'’ A western example is the inscrip- 
tion carved upon the base mouldings of columns of the temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus which recorded their dedication by Croesus of Lydia."" 

The theory that an archaic statue discovered on the island of Samos, 
close to the Ionian coast, represents a group which somehow transmitted 
details to central India as illustrated by the statue of Besnagar raises the 
question whether there is any confirmatory evidence of contact between the 
two regions. Was Ionia or particularly Samos indebted to India in any 
respect? There is a tradition first recorded in extant literature by Isocrates 
in the fourth century B. C. that the Samian philosopher Pythagoras who 
lived in the second half of the sixth century travelled to India. This tradi- 
tion may have been a simple fabrication like that of the Indian journey of 
the Spartan Lycurgus.'’ Schroeder however has brought together some 
striking resemblances of Pythagorean to Indian doctrine which, while not 
proving that the philosopher acquired the ideas in India, at least may have 
inspired the story that he went there. The two systems shared the doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls, the conception of the soul as incarcerated 
in the body, the doctrine that the world is composed of five elements and 
last a curious antipathy to beans.'* Perhaps there should be added to these 


“DeRidder and Deonna, drt in Greece (trans. by Collum) p. 347. 

"L053 p. 2h. 

“Smith, 4 History of the Fine Arts in India and Ceylon, p. 101. 

“Smith, Soka, v. 115. 

“Hercdotus I, 92. Fragments of one of these inscriptions survive. 
“Plutarch, Lycurgus 4. 

*L. von Schroeder, Pythagoras und die Indier (1884) pp. 22, 28, 65, 36-37. 
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citations the fact that the famous cult of the goddess Hera on the island 
of Samos had as a symbol the peacock. This bird was of Indian provenance 
but when it arrived on the island is not 
known. Since it appeared for the first 
time in Athens in the second half of 
the fifth century one may conclude that 
it had reached Samos sometime previ- 
ously, perhaps in the time of Pythag- 
oras. The importance of the peacock 
there is to be inferred from its rep- 
resentation on later coins of Samos’” 
where however its tardy appearance 
does not mean necessarily that it ac- 
quired symbolic value in the late Hel- 
lenistic period. The peacock at Samos 
may have had the mystic significance 
which it enjoyed in Christian art where 
it was a symbol of immortality. It is 
then possible that a religious and phil- 
osophical debt of Samos to India was 
balanced by an artistic obligation of 
India to Samos. 

Not only archaic Greek statuary 
seems to have exercised some influence 
in India but examples of Hellenistic 
minor art also reached “the very heart” 
of that country as is shown by terra- 
cottas discovered at Basarh.*’ Reliefs 
in stone afford further evidence of Hel- 
lenistic motif. In two examples from 
the stupa of Barhut the Yaksa wear a 








sash which in one case hangs from the F -.. . ?"* * age 
forearms and in the other from the Fig. 3. YAKSA FROM THE STUPA 
shoulders.” Both sashes have vertical OF BARHUT 


Indian Museum, Calcutta 


For the peacock in antiquity see D. Thompson, 4 Glossary of Greek Birds,’ pp. 277-81. 

”Bachhofer, of. cit., I, pl. XIII, gives two examples. 

*Tbid., pls. XVIII, XX. The same type of sash appears again in a relief at Ajanta. See 
Fischer, Die Kunst Indiens, pl. V, p. 36. Its longevity in Oriental art is attested by two Chinese 
works of the ninth century, a paper print and a painting upon silk. Illustrated by Stein, Serindia 
IV, pl. C, ch. liv. 0010; text, vol. II, p. 1075; and pl. LVI, ch. liii, 002; text p. 889. Mr. H. L. 
Cooke, Jr. of Princeton University kindly brought them to my notice. 








folds terminating in A-shaped indentations (Fig. 3). The same type of sash 
hangs from the arms of the martial goddess Athena on coins of Ptolemy I** 
and again on others issued by Antigonus Gonatas (277-239) or Doson 





Fig. 4. A. CoIn OF MENANDER SOTER _ B. COIN oF PHILIP V. 


(229-220) and its derivative, a coin struck at the mint of Philip V 
(220-179).”* From the latter the type passed to coins which the Greek 
king of India Menander Soter issued from the royal mint at Barygaza.”* 





Fig. 5. MARTIAL ATHENA ON PANATHENAIC AMPHORA 


Louvre, Paris 














The dates of Menander’s reign have not been definitely established but 
were either c. 166-153 or 161-145.”’ The reign of Philip ended in 179. 
Comparison of the Athenas on the two issues reveals a remarkable resem- 
blance (Fig. 4). In both the goddess stands on tiptoe facing to left. The 
folds of drapery closely correspond especially where they cling to the body 
below the waist. Both Athenas hold a thunderbolt instead of a spear in 
the upraised right hand and a shield in nearly profile view on the horizon- 
tally extended left. Only the decorative pattern on the shield of Philip’s 
Athena has been misunderstood in Menander’s copy where it has become 
a boss covering the entire shield. This boss is extended to the sash of the 
goddess as it is also on Philip’s Athena. The close resemblance is seen 
again in the shape and size of the sash and further in the points on the arms 
from which the indented ends are suspended. The Greek coins derived 
this type from the martial goddess which Athens placed upon its Pana- 
thenaic amphorae in the period c. 355-320 (Fig. 5).”° If the two reliefs 
at Barhut have been correctly dated to the second century B.C. as are 
the coins of Menander then it appears that the coins of Philip in question 
arrived at about the same time in Barhut and Barygaza.”' 


*Seltman, Greek Coins, pl. LVIII, nos. 2, 3; cf. p. 223. 

“Head, Historia Numorum, pp. 231-32, figs. 144-45. 

“Foucart, L’drt Gréco-Bouddhique du Gandhara II, p. 395, 9-10 and pl. III, nos. 
Cooke called my attention to this important coin. 

“Cf. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, pp. 225-26. 

*Mon. Ined., X, pls. 4+7a-48a. 

“To this period also should be assigned the Athena of the seal-impression which Stein dis- 
covered in southern Chinese Turkestan. See his dmcient Khotan I, p. 354; II, pl. LXXI, N. XV, 
24, 137, 307. A restored and enlarged copy serves as a vignette of the two volumes. For a 
carnelian with Athena of the same type see Furtwaengler, Die antiken Gemmen I, pl. 39, 9. 
Cf. also Roscher, Lexikon I, col. 692. The martial Athena appears also in Gandhara sculpture 
(Smith, History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, p. 116, fig. 66). 
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Orozco’s Recent 
Frescoes By Creve Gray, New York City 


OSE CLEMENTE OROZCO’S most recent work, the frescoes in the 
Chapel of Jesus of Nazareth in Mexico City, is an unfinished and 
almost completely unknown masterpiece. Engaged from 1942 until 

1944 in its creation, Orozco halted after painting only two vaults and 
the western end of the nave in a church which was undoubtedly given in 
its entirety to him to decorate. The official reason for halting the fres- 
coes was lack of funds, and they are now about to be completed with 
money appropriated by the government. The remainder of the work is to 
depict the history of Mexico, and the cartoons for these frescoes are now 
on show at the National College in Mexico City. 

The Chapel of the Hospital is not now accessible to the public and one 
wonders before seeing the paintings what reason clothes them in such 
shrouds. In a state of utter abandonment, bleached and broken flooring, 
cracked and peeling walls, pervaded by stenches, the Chapel is empty of 
church furniture save for a contorted Christus at the eastern end. The 
nave, barrel vaulted, is divided into four longitudinal sections by spanning 
arches; from the crossing of the dome two vaulted and shallow transepts 
extend on either side of the square apse. Light enters from a western win- 
dow and four pairs of clerestory windows in the separate sections of the 
nave. This extreme architectural simplicity, certainly due to the age of 
the church — constructed as part of the first functioning hospital on this 
continent by Cortez early in the XVII Century — is matched by a decora- 
tive simplicity which Orozco’s murals were designed to alleviate. For it 
is in the western half of the nave that the frescoes set, and their effect, 
in contrast to the unbroken white and grey of the church, is that of a mas’ 
sive wound in a pale and expiring body. 

Orozco’s immediate suggestion is of the violence and turmoil of an 
Apocalypse and Last Judgement, one that measures up to the Last Judge- 
ments of the Renaissance. Great flashes of vermilion in conjunction with 
the masterful use of grey and black suggest the fire and smoke of chaos and 
destruction. This fiery impression comes from the painting in the second 
of the four sections of the nave barrel vault, the first section being upon 
entry hidden by the choir gallery which covers the entire western entrance. 

The work is painted in the loose and rhythmic style seen in Orozco’s 
most recent frescoes. The brushwork is broad and free, the visible stroke 
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Fig. 1. Orozco: FRESCOES OF THE WEST WALL 
Chapel of Jesus of Nazareth, Mexico City 


itself lending both to the design of the whole and the violence of its con- 
ception; it is a marvelous evolution from his early well-known frescoes in 
the National Preparatory School (1922-26). The earlier work was strongly 
influenced by the Giottesque and is lacking in comparatively expressive 
brushwork, the later is more highly personal both in design and technique. 
One thinks unavoidably of the artistic change from Giotto to El Greco in 
relation to Orozco’s present development of style. Enhancing the expres 
sive brush is a use of lime for whites and greys which, with accents of black 
and earth colors, stamps the artist's developed work, at once strenuously 
modern and historically Spanish. 

Taking the west wall above the choir and the first span of the nave as 
one section, the work divides in half. The dominant colors of the first half 
(Fig. 1) are cool, earth greens, greys, and blacks which pervade to suggest 
the tragedy and profundity of death. The central motif on the west wall 
consists of four partially winged and armored Beings flying about a tomb- 
like construction from the openings of which emerge shafts of knifed light- 
ning and tongues of flame (Fig. 2). The four Beings are the four Evan- 
gelists and the building they surround the symbol of a mightier Being and 
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Fig. 2. Orozco: Four EVANGELISTS 
Chapel of Jesus of Nazareth, Mexico City 


His force, bearing a remarkable likeness to the ancient Aztec glyph for 
“the destruction of a city.” This allusion to destruction heightens the 
effect of the Last Judgement continued on either side of the west window 
by the separate figures of male and female mourners (Figs. 3 and 4) placed 
before open tombs emerging behind with architectonic simplicity. The 
form of the male mourner at the left makes the vertical base of a cross 
completed by the horizontal tomb slabs behind; the form of the female on 
the opposite side is a remarkable transposition of a veiled and draped 
Giottesque figure, unvisaged and attenuated in diagonals of misery. From 
this comparatively tranquil commencement stem the more violent contor- 
tions of the painting in the vault: at left an astounding pictorial symbol 
of a figure stretched and racked upon a shaft of agony from which are 
drawn ropes tearing apart every tendon and muscle — a symbol of tensile 
suggestion and force which finds perhaps its only equal in some of Picasso’s 
most violent creations. Is it the figure of Evil being torn asunder by the 
upholders of Truth, or is it actually Truth suffering under the torture of 
its own attempt at enlightenment and the struggle with Wrongdoing? 
This dominating and unforgettable symbol is joined by a sweep of figures 
which suffer the agonies of the Last Judgement across the top of the vault 
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terminated on the opposite side by an allegorical king, crowned by the 
evils of materialism with rotting and decayed flesh. The monarch is in the 
act of banishing from his presence a twovheaded hydra the upper limbs of 
which clutch sheets of paper, the remnants of its body dissolving into 
rotted flesh. 

In contrast to the cool and tomblike colors of the first section, the second 
vault is pervaded by hot reds, oranges, greys, and blacks, which, rather 
than death, suggest the agony of life and the desperate emotional conflict 
it engages. Not only the color contrasts this second section to the first, 
but also the composition is one of massive spirals and tremendous curves 
rather than being rectilinear and architectural. Extending across the vault 
are four Apocalyptic beasts — three horses and a jaguar. The jaguar, an 
historical symbol for Mexico itself used by Orozco in the Library of Jiquil- 
pan (1940) and in the Supreme Court frescoes in Mexico City (1941), is 
ridden by the gigantic figure of a blonde bejewelled harridan who is at 
once a female Bacchus and a symbol of the tyranny of wealth. From her 
shoulders flows a dress of flaming red, her upraised braceleted arm grasps 
a large, broken wine glass, her fat face a caricature of greed. Orozco’s 
reliance on caricature here strikes a discordant note, recalling its use in 
the National Preparatory School and in the Palace of Fine Arts (1934). 
The orgiastic abandon of the Bacchanalian figure astride the jaguar domi- 
nates the second vault (Fig. 5), the remainder of which is entirely filled 
with the trunks and limbs of the Apocalyptic horses. The violent fore- 
shortenings of these beasts interlocked in a ghastly struggle suggest the 
Combat fresco in the Library of Jiquilpan as well as the frescoes in the 
Hospital at Guadalajara (1936-40). In fact the astounding figure of the 
man afire seen in the dome of the Guadalajara fresco is in part duplicated 
here, the feet and legs of a figure in parallel relation to the observer rise 
from between the thrusting bodies of the animals. On one side of this 
vault a great arm drives a spear through the bowels of several figures, out- 
stretched and headless forms retain the shafts of broken swords, mangled 
bodies descend beneath the fresco — in limbo — showered by sheaves of 
damning papers. On the other side the allegory on human despair is car- 
ried by the ends of massive chains, the sinuous curves of useless girders, 
and appalling barbs of metal which suggest together a greatly magnified 
crown of thorns, the barbed wire of inhuman torture, and the chains of 
agonized restriction. It is the sweeping spirals of the chains which are 
not only chains but transform themselves from chains into girders into 
the bridles of horses and into human skeletons which unify the turmoil of 
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Fig. 5. Orozco: FIGURE FROM THE APOCALYPSE 
Chapel of Jesus of Nazareth, Mexico City 


the vault composition. The whole an unforgettable manifestation of a great 
artist's imaginative creation. 

The two vaults are separated from each other by a small and unpainted 
supporting arch about three feet wide. The vaults themselves are by rough 
measurement each approximately forty feet across and thirty feet in depth, 
the fresco descending about five feet below the clerestory windows. 

To the dramatic outburst of these paintings a striking contrast is afforded 
by the frescoes upon which Diego Rivera is at present engaged in the Na- 
tional Palace near by. Rich in decorative color, studied in pattern, and 
comparatively superficial in content, the Rivera frescoes have a horror 
vacui which suggests by way of contrast to Orozco the difference between 
a Medieval tapestry with a temporal subject and the Renaissance frescoes 
of a more Spanish Michelangelo. Neither combats with the other. Again 
suggestive of the Renaissance masters may be seen in an extraordinary 
exhibition at the Palace of Fine Arts in Mexico City, the cartoons and 
studies, realistic to imaginative, for Orozco’s frescoes during the past score 


of years. 
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George Newell Bowers 


By Freperick B. Rosinson, Springfield Museum of Fine Arts 


HO was he?” “Where did he come from?” ‘What became of 
him?” These were the questions asked in 1944 when a few 
paintings by Bowers (active 1872-1906) were included in an 

exhibition of paintings by Springfield’s forgotten artists at the Springfield 
(Mass.) Museum of Fine Arts. 

Two of the questions are still unanswered despite the searchings in city 
and other files and the probing of the memories of older residents. Gossip 
hath it that as his first appearance in Springfield was in the guise of a 
druggist clerk, the arbiters of high society took no interest in him, prefer- 
ring instead other local artists whose backgrounds were more familiar due 
to either judicious marriage into the community or “mutual grandmother 
acquaintance.” The mildness of his manner is reported, too, to have been 
a trait not conducive to wide friendship and hence general knowledge of 
his work or of himself. 

Although but forty-two years have passed since he disappeared from 
Springfield, only one old friend has been found who can recall him as a 
member of a nature study group that walked the low-lying meadows and 
marshes of the Connecticut to watch the birds. His paintings now seem as 
rare as the memories of him. However, those few that do remain help to 
answer the first and the most important of the questions. 

Listed first in the city directory for 1872 to 1874 as a druggist’s clerk, 
Bowers was then to disappear until 1879 when his name again appears 
in the directory, but this time as an artist with a studio in Gill’s Art Build- 
ing then located at 53 Vernon Street. Not until 1884, however, when 
he had moved to a studio at 332 Main Street, does a newspaper notice 
attest to some semblance of growing fame. At this time comment was 
printed that he was a portrait and landscape painter who had “studied at 
the Art Students League in New York, with Bonnat and Ferrier in Paris, 
and now was a teacher of drawing and painting.” 

From his paintings discovered to date and from such bleak facts as are 
aiiorded by city directories and all too few newspaper comments, the sur- 
mise may bz made that the years 1874 to 1879 were the first period of his 
study in New York and Paris. In 1890 and 1891 he again visits New York 
to return the following year with so marked a change in his style of paint- 
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ing and subject matter that the division of his known active life into two 
distinct phases, seemingly unrelated, is warranted. 

The early period of his work, prior to 1890, is represented to date by 
only a few oils, the three best being dated 1889, and a reproduction of a 
drawing from the year 1884. The sentimental character of these genre 
works, their meticulous detail and episodic interest might at first seem to 
indicate that the “Dusseldorf manner” of painting, popular at the time, 
had yet another recruit besides J. G. Brown, Enoch W. Perry, T. W. 
Wood and others. Yet the “ideal of untiring thoroughness” so important 
an aspect of these followers of the Germanic (really 17th century Dutch) 
tradition, did not prevent Bowers from achieving, as did Eastman Johnson, 
a greater sense of reality through subordination of the detail to the atmos- 
phere of the whole scene. This is especially true in Bower’s most sensitive 
work “Meditation” (1889) now part of the museum’s Horace P. Wright 
Collection (Fig. 1). The realism of the scene in the accurate rendering of 
detail, the atmosphere and the character of the young lady reading has 
none of that self-consciousness so peculiar to the American imitators of 
German imitators of the 17th century Dutch genre painters. “The News- 
boy” (Fig. 2) also in the Wright Collection and “Nantucket Journal,” 
collection of the Old Print Shop in New York, both dated 1889, still fur- 
ther show that Bowers painted the “character of actuality” instead of 
flaunting his technical virtuosity in presenting its details. 

Then he went to New York. It well may be this second visit to the 
Art Students League which inspired Bowers to perfect and develop a lyric 
type of landscape painting, suggested previously only in the limited views 
through the windows in “Meditation” and “Nantucket Journal.” The 
beginning of this change in style and subject matter may first be seen in 
his painting “Birthplace of Paine,” dated 1895, Wright Collection, and 
in an unusually personal and sensitive view of a country lane entitled 
“April” undated, formerly the property of Horace P. Wright (Fig. 3). 
The foreground of the latter oil has much of the meticulous rendering 
characteristic of the earlier period but the middle-distance and background 
become almost impressionistic, with color rather than form being dominant. 
“Maine Wharf” 1902, shows still further development of Bowers’ new 
style wherein the space and light emphasized in his earlier work take on 
new meaning (Fig. 4). Thus it is no surprise to find in his view of 
“Squibnocket Bight” done in 1904 (Fig. 5) an interpretation of nature 
at once arresting in its individuality and highly captivating due to the 
artist’s emphasis on the atmospheric qualities of sun-drenched fields, pond 
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Fig. 3. GEORGE NEWELL Bowers: APRIL 
Formerly Horace P. Wright Collection (Private Collection) 














Fig. 4. GEORGE NEWELL Bowers: MAINE WHARF (dated 1902) 
Springfield Museum of Fine Arts 


and ocean. The restrained handling of colors, seemingly a palette limited 
to greens, blues and yellows, is to be continued in further landscapes such 
as “House in Otis” dated 1905. “Gay Head,” a very large oil now in 
the Springfield Museum of Natural History (Fig. 6), is undated but here 
again the delicacy of handling the more varied and brilliant colors of that 
natural “wonder-spot” on Martha's Vineyard indicates a similar date. The 
view of “Ascutney Mountain” owned by Mrs. E. A. Bates and “House 
at Ascutney,” property of Dr. Allen Rice, may also be dated from about 
1905 to 1906. The few other paintings found so far, some of which were 
included in the museum’s exhibit of “Case and Bowers — forgotten Spring: 
field Artists” in 1944, indicate that Bowers continued to practice an ever- 
increasing delicacy in the handling of color. His palette limited in each 
instance to a few tones (be it oil, pastel, or watercolor), his work shows 
a personal application of impressionistic mannerisms with the forms being 
used solely for the poetry of their color. Examples of such work are the 
small oil “Marine,” City Library Collection; the watercolor “Beach Scene” 
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5. GEORGE NEWELL Bowers: SQUIBNOCKET BIGHT (dated 1904) 
Springfield Museum of Fine Arts 












owned by Miss Fannie A. Stebbins; and the oil “Sand-Dunes” in the Peter 
Kostoff Collection. 

To what end this marked change in style of painting may have led George 
Newell Bowers is yet to be discovered. His paintings show the change in 
style to have begun around 1895 but eleven years later, within which time 
so many of the above mentioned paintings were done, the thread of his 
story stops. 











Fig. 6. GEORGE NEWELL Bowers: Gay HEAD CLIFFS 
Springfield Museum of Natural History 
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The Springfield city directory of 1906 lists him as having a studio at 
25 Harrison Avenue and living at 30 Mattoon Street, both places but a 
stone's throw from the museum, then nonexistent, which now is trying to 
gather together from forty years of oblivion something of his life’s work. 
In the 1907 directory there is but the statement “rem. to New Haven.” 
If “removed” to New Haven he did, it could have been but temporarily, 
for no records of any kind there show him to have either lived, worked or 
died there. The questions concerning his origin and his life after 1906 still 
remain but the question as to “who he was” can now be answered. He 
was a man who felt as well as saw the character of things and as an artist 


painted that character. 
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Ars HISPANIAE: HISTORIA UNIVERSAL DEL ARTE HISPANICO. Vol. I, Arte Prehistorico 
by Martin Almagro. Colonizaciénes punica y griego. El arte iberico. El arte de la 
tribus célticas, by A. Garcia y Bellido. Madrid, 1947. Editorial Plus Ultra, 4° 
mayor. 371 pp., 417 illustrations, 250 pesetas: Vol. II, Arte Romano by Blas 
Taracena, Arte Paleocristiano, by Pedro Batlle Huguet, Arte Visigodo y Arte 
Asturiano, by Helmut Schlunk. Madrid, 1947. Editorial Plus Ultra, 4° mayor, 
441 pp., 429 illustrations, 275 pesetas. 


One of the first attempts to publish a general survey of the history of European 
art since the Early Christian period was Michel’s Histoire de l'art, and the latest 
Spanish version which will cover the entire history of art from the earliest period to 
the present time is Summa Artis, Historia Generali del Arte, begun in 1931 by José 
Pijoan of which ten volumes have already appeared. The publication of these two 
volumes of Ars Hispaniae represents the first attempt to cover the entire history of 
Spanish art, the entire series consisting of eighteen volumes. 

Under the general editorship of Sr. D. José Gudiol Ricart, Director of the Instituto 
Amatller de Arte Hispanico, founded by the intelligent Maecenas of Barcelona, Srta. 
Teresa Amatller, these first two volumes are richly illustrated with excellent repro- 
ductions. For the first time it is possible to study the ancient and early mediaeval 
monuments of the Iberian peninsula with illustrations so magnificent in quality that 
these volumes will be indispensable to teachers of art history of Spain in this country. 

The section dealing with Prehistoric art, written by Dr. Martin Almagro, Director 
of the Archaeological Museum of Barcelona, deals with the earliest artistic culture of 
Paleolithic art, including many wall paintings of the caverns and caves of the Asturias 
and the Sistine chapel of the Magdalenian period (12000-8000 B.C.), the wall paint- 
ings of Altamira at Santillana del Mar (Santander). A completely different type of 
painting appears in the Levant, or Mediterranean regions, at Cogul, Calapata, Castel- 
l6n de la Plana, Alpera (Albacete), in the region of Murcia, Teruel and Valencia. 
Neolithic schematic representations of human beings and animals are found in the 
provinces of Jaen, Cadiz and Extremadura. Unusual monuments are the subterranean 
tombs and “talayots” found in the Balaeric islands. 

The invasions of the earliest colonizations in the Mediterranean, those made by 
the Phoenicians, Carthaginians and the Greeks, are written by Dr. Antonio Garcia y 
Bellido, the eminent Spanish archaeologist of the University of Madrid. One of the 
richest cities of Punic civilization was found in the necropolis of Puig d’es Molins, in 
the small island of Ibiza. One of the richest treasures of Punic jewelry was that found 
in La Aliseda, near Caceres, in 1920, consisting of a gold belt, richly decorated with 
sphinxes, palms and men fighting lions, a strange mixture of Egyptian and Mesopo- 


tamian themes. 
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As for the Greek colonization, some of the earliest trading posts were at Hemero- 
skopeion (near the modern Denia, Alicante), at Mainake, east of Malaga, but the 
richest finds are those of Ampurion (Ampurias), north of Gerona, which was founded 
about 550 B.C. The author reproduces magnificent illustrations of the excavations, 
such as the temple and beautiful Greek marble statue of Asklepios, the head of 
Aphrodite and a series of terracotta figures. 

In Dr. Bellido’s discussion of Iberian art, the reader sees for the first time adequate 
reproductions of the statues from Cerro de los Santos, reliefs from Asuna, as well as 
the stone lions, sphinxes, bulls, formerly employed as decorative figures from Albacete, 
Cordova and Valencia. As for the famous “Lady of Elche,” found in 1897 at La 
Alcudia, and first called the “Moorish Queen of Elche,” it is a relief to find that this 
Spanish scholar shows its stylistic relationship to the monuments from Cerro de los 
Santos and believes it could not have been executed earlier than the third century 
B. C. and might even have been executed at a later date. This is not only the most 
outstanding example of Iberian sculpture, but in workmanship and artistic beauty 
is not surpassed by any monument of ancient Spain. 

The second volume begins with a magnificent treatise of Roman art, written by 
Sr. D. Blas Taracena, director of the Museo Arqueolégico Nacional, in Madrid. After 
a discussion of architecture, he considers statues and reliefs, reproduced in magnificent 
illustrations, as well as Roman mosaics, terra-cottas, bronze statuettes and silverware. 
This is followed by a treatise by Dr. Pedro Batlle y Huguet, Director of the Museo 
Diocesano in Taragona, of Early Christian architecture, sarcophagi and the fragments 
of the ruined mosaics in the cupola of Centcellas. 

The most important contributions of this volume are the studies of Visigothic 
and Asturian art made by Dr. Helmut Schlunk, who spent two years in this country 
at Princeton University and was later Curator of the Early Christian Department 
in the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum in Berlin. For the first time one sees many remains 
of Visigothic sculpture well organized and arranged, as well as a magnificent study 
of such early churches as that of San Juan en Banos de Cerrato, San Fructuoso de 
Montelids, near Braga, Santa Comba de Banda, and the important monuments of 
San Pedro de Nave, Quintanilla de las Vinas, as well as the minor arts, such as the 
gold crowns from Guarrazar, recently returned to Spain, and now in the Prado 
Museum. 

Asturian art is represented by a series of magnificent reproductions of the Camara 
Santa of Oviedo, Santa Maria de Naranco, San Miguel de Lillo, Santa Cristiana de 
Lena and the early churches in Catalonia, at Tarrasa. Newly discovered examples of 
tenth century mural painting are discussed, as well as the minor arts, including such 
important Spanish monuments as the gold crosses in Oviedo, and the reliquary 
caskets of Astorga, Oviedo, and the relief of the portable altar from San Pedro de 
Roda, now at Selva de Mar, near Gerona. 

This series of “Ars Hispaniae’ constitutes unquestionably the greatest effort 
made until the present time to enlarge our knowledge of Spanish art. All phases of 
the artistic culture of the Iberian peninsula will be considered and the various sections 
of text of these eighteen volumes will be written by eminent authorities. We can 
only congratulate the general editor Sr. Gudiol and the publishers Plus Ultra for the 
forthcoming publication of such a monumental series of volumes about the history of 


Spanish art. 
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HIspANIA GRAECA. By Antonio Garcia y Bellido. Barcelona Instituto Espanol de 
Estudios Mediterraneos, publicacidnes sobre arte y arqueologia, 1948, 3 vols. Vol. 
I, 262 pp., 32 figs.; Vol. II, 245 pp., 49 figs.; Vol. II, Laminas CLxvil. 3 vols., 
375 ptas. 


Such a complete and exhaustive publication, with two volumes of text, and a 
third volume of plates, by this eminent Spanish scholar of classical antiquities has 
long been awaited. The author has been known because of such important publica- 
tions as Hallazgos Griegos de Espana, Fénicos y Carthagineses en Occidente, La Dama 
de Elche, and his recent studies of Phoenician, Greek, Punic and Iberian art of Spain 
in Ars Hispaniae, Vol. I, and his numerous learned articles published in scientific 
Spanish periodicals. The importance of this publication is shown inasmuch as in 1947 
it was awarded the “Premio Martorell,” the greatest prize for an archaeological work 
in Spain, with an award of 20,000 pesetas. 

In the first volume the author discusses the history of the ancient Greeks in Spain. 
After the mythical colonizations, the first historical maritime routes are mentioned, 
including the first trips to the West, mentioned in Greek literature by Homer, 
Herodotus and Stesichoros. 

This is followed by a discussion of the earliest Phocaean colonial enterprises, the 
first activities of Carthage in the West and the foundation of Ebyssos in 654 B.C. 
He mentions the historical value of the trip by Kolaios and the earliest sites of Tartes- 
sos, Arganthonios, Hemeroskopeion and Mainake, near Malaga. Other primitive fac- 
tories were situated in Oinoussa, Molybdana, Abdera and Herakleia. This was followed 
by Phocaean and Greek colonizations from the region of Marseille and southern France 
to Emporion (Ampurias), near Gerona, which became one of the most important 
Greek settlements in Spain. 

In the last two chapters of this first volume, the author traces the final phases 
of Greek colonization in the Iberian peninsula. After the decisive naval battle of Alalia, 
Greek colonization in Spain began to wane. The Phoenicians were defeated in the 
battle of Cyme in 474 B.C., but the Carthaginians soon siezed all important stations 
in Spain and by the time of Alexander the Great, all Greek contacts in Spain had 
ceased. Excellent maps, many of which were compiled by the author, are published 
with the text. 

After the minute study of the history of Greek colonization, the second volume 
considers the Greek monuments found in Spain. In the first chapter, the Greek cities 
and centers of colonization are discussed, such as Mainake, Mainoba, Maindobora and 
Maenuba. This is followed by a discussion of the various periods of the city of 
Emporion (Ampurias) and less important centers, such as Hemereoskopeion, Alonis 
and Saguntum. 

All the preserved Greek bronze statuettes and marble statues are discussed and 
illustrated. Aside from occasional bronze helmets, there are many bronze statuettes of 
centaurs, satyrs, and figures of warriors, as well as female figures of goddesses, Athena 
Promachos, an Odysseus and a figure of Hypnos. As for marble statues, the best 
preserved are the life-statue of Asklepios and a head of Aphrodite, found in the 
excavations of Ampurias. 

As for Greek vase-painting, many examples are found at Ampurias and the rich 
series of illustrations of vases along the entire Mediterranean coast, as far south as 
Cadiz, are well illustrated. Also figures in terra-cotta, as well as the silver plate from 
Tivisa, and jewelry in the form of bracelets, rings and earrings are represented. The 
volume concludes with a treatise on numismatics. 
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Anyone who deals with the history of ancient art in Spain will welcome such an 
important study of Greek monuments in Spain. The collection of such a great number 
of objects must have entailed a lifetime of work, which hitherto has never been 
available, except by recourse to an innumerable number of articles in provincial Spanish 
periodicals. All students of Greek art will feel an eternal debt of gratitude to Dr. 
Bellido, who has finally produced such an important and brilliant publication of Greek 


art objects in Spain. 
J P WALTER W. S. Cook, New York University 


STILL-LiFE PAINTING IN AMERICA. By Wolfgang Born. Oxford University Press, 

New York, 1947. 54 pp. text, 134 illus., color frontispiece, $7.50. 

This is a pioneer study of one of the very interesting and relatively overlooked 
fields of American art. The analysis of the more academic American style is soundly 
sketched against a background of its original sources in Europe, while the author 
simultaneously presents the underivative, native “primitives.” The latter are however, 
in the opinion of this writer, most inadequately represented in the plates, with con- 
sistently mediocre specimens while first-rate examples abound. 

The publication and analysis of a sizeable group of Harnett and other “trompe 
loeil” paintings, and of an attractive group of Heade still lives, is perhaps the major 
contribution of this volume. 

Its analyses and comparisons are in general stimulating and sound — though when 
the author ventures to relate in style a primitive pastel to Hellenistic mosaics one 
feels that he is, critically speaking, in a danger zone. 


AMERICAN INTERIOR DESIGN. By Meyric Rogers. W.W. Norton & Co., Inc., New 
York, 1947. 309 pp., 196 illus., 39 color plates, $20.00. 


This is a magnificent book — alive with new interpretations and free presentation 
of the traditions and development of the American interior. Our domestic architec- 
ture is interwoven with our history in a vital way which not only correlates, but 
re-interprets our early political, economic and domestic life. 

A major attraction is the group of color plates showing examples of Mrs. James 
Ward Thorne’s miniature rooms in the Art Institute of Chicago. 

The arrangement of the plates and all-over design of this volume is flawless. It 
is a “must” for every library and certainly will top the book list in long-term interest 
for all those who want a colorful, living picture of our early days. 

= * a 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


HIsTORIA DEL ARTE (Vol. I). By Jose Pijoan. Salvat, Barcelona, Spain, 1946. 534 
pp., illustrated. 
HANDBOOK OF THE AMERICAN PAINTINGS IN THE COLLECTION OF THE CORCORAN 
GALLERY OF ART. Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C., 1947. 96 pp. 
THE ABC or RuG Makino (Home Craft Course). By Hazel Reeder Kelley. Pub- 
lished by Mrs. C. Naaman Keyser, Plymouth Meeting, Pa., 1947. 14 pp., illus- 
trated, $1.00. 

HUNGARIAN FoLk ArT (Home Craft Course). By Olga Newman. Published by Mrs. 
C. Naaman Keyser, Plymouth Meeting, Pa., 1947. 19 color plates, $3.50. 
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POLISH FOLK Art, Folk Art Press, State Teachers College, Millersville, Pa., distributed 
by Mrs. C. Naaman Keyser, Plymouth Meeting, Pa., 1947. 9 color plates, $3.50. 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF VISION. By Daniel R. Butterly. Beechhurst Press, New York, 
1947. I12 pp., $3.50. 

ILLUSTRATORS OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS 1744-1945. Compiled by Bertha E. Mahony, 
Louise Payson Latimer, Beulah Folmsbee. Horn Book Inc., Boston, 1947. 527 pp., 
fully illustrated, $15.00. 

PRINCETON Portraits. By Donald Drew Egbert with the assistance of Diane Martin- 
dell Lee. Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J., 1947. 360 pp. text, 236 
illus., $15.00. 

THE INNER LIFE OF PABLO Picasso. By Paul Eluard, translated by Joseph T. Shipley. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1947. 168 pp., illustrated, $4.65. 

FUN WITH FiGuRE Drawinc. By Alfred G. Pelikan. Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, 1947. 89 pp., illustrated, $3.00. 

Mona Lisa’s MusTACHE. By T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 
1947. 265 pp., 10 illus., $3.00. 

THE UNFOLDING OF Artistic Activity. By Henry Schaefer-Simmern with a foreword 
by John Dewey. University of California Press, Berkeley & Los Angeles, 1948. 
201 pp., illustrated, color frontispiece, $5.00. 

Op Korea. By Elizabeth Keith and Elspet Keith Robertson Scott. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1947. 72 pp., illustrated, color frontispiece, $7.50. 

THE MATERIALS AND METHODS OF SCULPTURE. By Jack C. Rich. Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1947. 416 pp., illustrated, $7.50. 

EUROPEAN MASTER DRAWINGS IN THE UNITED STATES. By Hans Tietze. J. J. Augus- 
tin Publishers, New York, 1947. 326 pp. text, fully illustrated with page-size 
plates, $20.00. 

TREASURY OF AMERICAN DRAWINGS. By Charles E. Slatkin and Regina Schoolman. 
Oxford University Press, 1947. 35 pp. text, 163 illus., $7.50. 

CaTALOGO MONUMENTAL DE EspANA, LA CIUDAD DE BARCELONA. By Juan Ainaud, 
José Gudiol, F. P. Verrié. Instituto Diego Vlazquez, Madrid, 1947. 2 vols., 398 
pp. text, 1420 illus. 

ART AND THE SOCIAL OrpER. By D. W. Gotshalk. University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, 1947. 253 pp., $3.75. 

LITERARY SOURCES OF ART History. Selected and edited by Elizabeth Gilmore Holt. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J., 1947. 555 pp., $6.00. 

Oup-NEDERLANDSCHE KAJOLICA EN DELFTSCH AARDEWERK. By C. H. De Jonge. 
Scheltema en Holkema’s Boekhandel en Uitgevers-Maatschappij, Amsterdam, 1947. 
445 pp., illustrated. 

ENGLISH CHURCH MONUMENTS 1510 TO 1840. By Katharine A. Esdaile, with an 
introduction by Sacheverell Sitwell. Oxford University Press, New York, 1947. 
144 pp., illustrated, color frontispiece, $6.00. 

GotuHic ParinTiING. By Cyril G. E. Bunt. Avalon Press & Central Institute of Art 
and Design, New York, 1947. 36 pp. text, 45 plates in color and monochrome, 
$2.75. 
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MopERN PAINTING AND ITs Roots IN EUROPEAN TRADITION. By Reginald Brill. 
Transatlantic Arts, Inc., New York, 1947. 28 pp. text, 4 plates in color, 47 in 
monochrome, $2.75. 

STUART AND GEORGIAN CHURCHES. By Marcus Whiffen. B. T. Batsford, Ltd., Lon- 
don, 1947. 118 pp., illustrated, color frontispiece, $6.00. 

AMERICAN SCULPTORS SERIES (Daniel Chester French, Anna Hyatt Huntington, Paul 
Manship, Wheeler Williams.) W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., under the auspices of 
the National Sculpture Society, New York, 1947. 58 plates in each volume. 

HIGHLIGHTS AMONG THE HuDSON RIVER ArTISTs. By Clara Endicott Sears. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1947. 216 pp. text, 63 plates, color frontispiece, $5.00. 

CHARLES WILLSON PEALE. By Charles Coleman Sellers. Amehican Philosophical So- 
ciety, Philadelphia, 1947. 2 vols., 293 and 468 pp., illustrated, $5.00 each volume. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON AMONG THE Arts. By Eleanor Davidson Berman. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1947. 305 pp., illustrated, $3.75. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN ARCHITECTURE. By J. M. Richards, edited by Eliza- 
beth B. Mack. Penguin Books, Inc., New York, 1947. 128 pp., illustrated, $.35. 

VELAZQUEZ. By Diego Angulo Iniguez. Laboratorio de Arte de la Universidad de 
Sevilla, Spain, 1947. 102 pp. text, 42 plates. 

THE AGE OF ADAM. By James Lees-Milne. B. T. Batsford, Ltd., London, 1947. 184 
pp. illustrated, color frontispiece., $6.00. 

STYLE IN SCULPTURE. Edited by Leigh Ashton. Oxford University Press, New York, 
1948. 58 pp. text, 38 plates, $1.75. 

LETTERS OF WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE AND A YOUNG MAN. Edited and arranged by 
Gil Wilson. John Day Co., New York, 1948. 116 pp., $2.25. 

RussIAN ARCHITECTURE. By Arthur Voyce. Philosophical Library, New York, 1948. 
26 pp. text, 89 plates, $5.75. 

FouR THOUSAND YEARS OF CHINA’S ART. By Dagny Carter. Ronald Press Co., New 
York, 1948. 358 pp., illustrated, $7.50. 

THE CoL_ector’s ART A AND Z (Home Craft Course). By Asher J. Odenwelder, Jr. 
Published by Mrs. C. Naaman Keyser, Plymouth Meeting, Pa., 1948. 31 pp., 
illustrated, $1.00. 

Yasuo KunryosuHi. By Lloyd Goodrich. Macmillan Co., New York, 1948, published 
for the Whitney Museum of American Art. 50 pp., illustrated, color frontispiece, 
$2.50. 

THE DEHUMANIZATION OF ART AND NOTES ON THE NOVEL. By José Ortega y Gasset, 
translated by Helene Weyl. Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J., 1948. 
103 pp., $2.00. 

EMERSON TUTTLE, Firty PRINTs. Introduction by Chauncey Brewster Tinker and a 
critique by Lewis E. York. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1948. 50 full-page 
plates, introductory text and catalogue, $15.00. 

STEUBEN GLAss. By James S. Plaut. H. Bittner & Co., New York, 1948. 30 pp. text, 
61 full-page plates, $10.00. 

Best OF ART. By Emily Genauer. Doubleday & Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y., 1948. 
182 pp., 52 illustrations, sixteen in color, $7.50. 

MasTERS IN ART (Van Gogh, El Greco Degas, Renoir). Hyperion Press, New York, 
1948. About 50 pp. of plates in each volume, some in color, $.59 each. 
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